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The Question of Manners 


“Learning,” says André Maurois, “is nothing without cultivated 
manners”; and Lord Chesterfield wrote, ‘“Manners must adorn 
knowledge, and smooth its way through the world.” 


Thoughts like these were perhaps in the mind of the Graduate 
School Dean who in a recent Annual Report gently but firmly inti- 
mated that the manners of our American students are not all they 
should be. He had had occasion to meet frequently with a group of 
foreign students resident in this country, and his lasting impression 
of them was, he says, “their politeness. They even stood up,” he con- 
tinues, “‘when I entered the room in which they were gathered! I be- 
lieve that higher education in the United States has come to neglect 
important personal factors in its students, including the matter of 
appearance and manners....Manners, appearance, and the inner 
life of graduate students have too long been neglected.” And the 
Dean concludes with the hope that the Departments of instruction 
and other organizational segments of his institution “‘will devote some 
attention to these matters in the coming years.” 


We might try to console the Dean by suggesting that, if the situa- 
tion that prompted his remarks were reversed,—if a select group of 
American students were abroad, on their good behavior, conscious 
that they were unofficial ambassadors of their country and their cul- 
ture, they too might appear in their hosts’ eyes to be exemplary in 
their manners. But of course consolation is not what this Dean wants. 
What he wants, what we all would like, is good manners in all our 
students all the time, here and now, on the home ground. 


How can this happy state be achieved? Let us disregard problems 
of definition and standards (What are good manners?) and measure- 
ment (Who can judge objectively of good manners?) and propriety 
(Should we interfere in a man’s sacred right to make a fool of himself?), 
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and rather let us consider ways and means of improving the manners 
of our students. 


Immediately comes the proposal to give a remedial course in 
manners. (Nowadays, one can learn, apparently, only in a course.) 
Establish a two semester, non-credit course in manners (Social Graces, 
1, 2), to be required of all students failing the screening test (Opening 
Tea of the Academic Year) or reported by offended professors. The 
instructor of this course must be an arbiter elegantiarum,—the Turvey- 
drop Professor of Deportment, naturally. (‘We do our best to polish— 
polish—polish!”’) We even have a motto for the course: Abeunt studia in 
mores; or, if Latin is thought ostentatious and therefore vulgar, we can 
offer ‘Manners makyth man.” 


But this facetious vein will get us nowhere. 


Good manners, like another well-known virtue, begin at home. 
We must surround our students with living and practising examples 
of what we want them to emulate. As ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” so we may be sure, with Emerson, that “Fine man- 
ners need the support of fine manners in others.”” We intend no hom- 
ily, for we are too vulnerable ourselves; we merely suggest that if pro- 
fessors think good manners are desirable in their students, the least 
they can do is to exhibit good manners in themselves. No double 
standard in manners! If a faculty expects its students to behave like 
gentlemen, the faculty members can set a good example. Eccentrici- 
ties in a professor are frequently amusing and harmless,* but they 
sometimes serve merely to mask, or to excuse, downright bad man- 
ners. Of especial importance perhaps are the younger men on a fac- 
ulty, for they are more nearly of an age with the students, and their 
demeanor and social habits make the more immediate impression 
on their admiring students. 


Self-interest is a powerful motive. Hitch the campaign for good 
manners to the students’ yearning for achievement. Make it clear that 
Lord Chesterfield touched on a vital point when he wrote, “‘It is not 
sufficient to deserve well, one must please well too. Awkward, disagree- 
able merit will never carry anybody far.’ ** 


*“What kind of people live here?” asked an instructor of a salesman for a housing de- 
velopment. ‘‘Good, solid white-collar class,” was the reply. “Clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen. 
No screwballs like college professors and truck drivers!” The instructor looked elsewhere. 

**Candor and good manners compel us to acknowledge what is perhaps not obvious to 
everyone, that we are indebted to Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations for all quotations except the 
Dean’s remarks and Mr. Turveydrop’s guiding principle. 


The world is a poor affair if it does not contain matter for investigation 
for men in every age. We imagine that we are initiated into the mysteries of 
Nature; but we are still hanging about her outer courts. 


— SENECA 
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Chenery Library Exhibits—November 1954 


Arts of the Book in the East 


From November 1st to December 
grd, in the Treasure Room of the 
Chenery Library of the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Liberal Arts, there 
will be an exhibition of the arts of 
the book in the East, illustrated by 
selections from the collection of Dr. 
and Mrs. Leland C. Wyman. For 
the purposes of this exhibition the 
term “‘the East” is restricted to the 
Islamic periods of Egypt and the 
Middle East and to India. Items 
will be exhibited which date from 
the earliest periods of the history of 
what may properly be called “books” 
up to the nineteenth century. No- 
where in the world has “the book” 
been more venerated nor have more 
care, expense, and effort been lav- 
ished on the production of fine 
books than in the Islamic world of a 
few centuries ago, for, like the Jews 
and the Christians, the Moslems are 
‘peoples of the book” which is the 
conveyer of God’s word. 

A few specimens are included in 
the exhibition to remind the viewer 
that the arts of the book had a long 
and rich history in Egypt and the 
Middle East prior to the advent of 
Islam. Beginning with the clay tablet 
“books” of Mesopotamia, the his- 
tory of the eastern book includes that 
of the papyrus rolls and codices 
which came to fill the libraries of the 
whole Mediterranean world, and 
the whole great pattern of the 
leather and parchment roll or codex 
so intimately bound with the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Most of the ob- 
jects in the exhibition, however, are 
from later periods beginning with 
the increasing use of paper in the 
Middle East in the ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D. There are pages from 
old Korans showing all five of the 
main types of calligraphy used to 


write the revelations of the Prophet 
from the ninth century to the present 
day. Pages from Persian manu- 
scripts, which in their hey-day were 
exemplars of the “‘golden age of the 
book” for the whole world, and min- 
iature illustrations for these manu- 
scripts will be shown. 

The exhibition is especially com- 
plete, however, in illustrating the 
history of the book in India. Seventy- 
nine of the one hundred and one 
items in the exhibition are from that 
country. Beginning with the earliest 
known forms, the palm-leaf manu- 
scripts, examples of nearly every 
type of early book in India will be 
shown. Here too, religion moulded 
man’s aesthetic productions, and 
the arts of the book are at the same 
time the arts of Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism, and Islam. Since, with 
the exception of frescoes in a few 
places, the only materials extant to 
illustrate the history of early painting 
in India are manuscript illustra- 
tions, the exhibition also illustrates 
this art. Numerous examples of the 
later periods of Indian painting will 
also be shown, for, although many 
of them may have been made for 
their own sake, it was customary to 
keep collections of such paintings in 
albums, and so they may be properly 
included as items in the arts of the 
book in the East. 

Some of the objects in the collec- 
tion were obtained in this country, 
but most of them were collected by 
Dr. and Mrs. Wyman during their 
travels in Turkey and Egypt in 1950 
and in Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and 
India in 1953. Although Dr. Wyman 
is Professor of Biology in the College 
of Liberal Arts, he has long been 
interested in the arts of the East and 
teaches courses in Oriental Art. 
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Notes on the African Research and Studies 


Program 


Frank L. SwEETsER, JR., Associate Professor of Sociology 


Advisory Committee 

The group which has served in- 
formally as a Faculty Committee for 
the African Program has now re- 
ceived formal recognition as a Uni- 
versity Committee—the Advisory 
Committee of the African Research 
and Studies Program. It is composed 
of the following members: William 
O. Brown, Chairman, Warren O. 
Ault, Everett J. Burtt, Jr., Hubert S. 
Gibbs, Adelaide C. Hill, George R. 
Horner, Arthur G. Humes, Mark 
Karp, George K. Lewis, T. Scott 
Miyakawa, Daniel F. McCall, Al- 
bert Morris, William J. Newman, 
Thomas W. Palmer, Jr., Leo J. Rey- 
na, Arthur A. Socolow, Robert 
Smart, Frank L. Sweetser, Jr., 
Christopher Theodore, Henry Wein- 
berg, Leland C. Wyman, and Alvin 
Zalinger. 


Graduate Fellowship 

Mr. Elliot Berg, a doctoral candi- 
date in the Department of Econom- 
ics, has been appointed African Pro- 
gram Fellow for the year 1954-1955. 


Graduate Assistantships 

Three graduate students have 
been appointed as African Program 
Assistants for 1954-1955; Mr. Akin 


Akiwowo, of Lagos, Nigeria; Miss 
Nancy Gouinlock, of Warsaw, New 
York; and Miss Elaine Hagopian, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. All are 
candidates for advanced degrees in 
Sociology. 


Guggenheim Fellowship 

Professor Arthur G. Humes, of the 
Biology Department, a member of 
the Advisory Committee for the 
Program, has been awarded a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship for the field- 
study of microscopic parasites in 
various parts of Africa. Professor 
Humes is especially interested in 
copepoda. In addition to collecting 
specimens, he will select documen- 
tation and research materials for the 
African Program. At present, Pro- 
fessor Humes is in Dakar, Senegal, 
French West Africa. 
Visitor 

Sir Hugh Foote, Governor of Ja- 
maica and former Chief Secretary in 
Nigeria, spoke to a joint meeting 
under the auspices of the Government 
Graduate Club and the African Pro- 
gram at the Faculty Club on Thurs- 
day, October 14. Sir Hugh’s topic 
was “Problems of Constitutional De- 
velopment in British West Africa.” 


University Lecture— December 9, 1954 


Dr. Walter G. Muelder, Dean of the School of Theology and Professor 
of Social Ethics, will give the first University Lecture of the academic year 
1954-55 on December g, 1954, in Hayden Hall, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, 

M 


Boston, at 8:15 P.M. 


The subject of Dean Muelder’s lecture is announced as ‘““The Idea of the 


Responsible Society.” 


The University Lectures are open to all associated with the University 
and to those of the general public who are interested. No tickets of ad- 


mission are necessary. 
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Record of Research— XV 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was compiled partly from information made available in the offices of the 
President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the 
Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Anatomy 

Irrt, Joun D. “The Effect of Superior Cervical Ganglionectomy on the Cell 
Population of the Rat Adenohypophysis and on the Estrous Cycle,” 
Anat. Rec. 117:395-404, 1953. 

LassEk, ArTHUR M. “Motor Deficits Produced by Posterior Rhizotomy 
Versus Section of the Dorsal Funiculus,” Neurology, 4:120-3, 1954. 


Biochemistry 

Macer, Mitton, McNary, WiuiaM F., & Lionett1, FABIAN J. “The Histo- 
chemical Detection of Zinc,” 7. Histochem. and Cytochem., 1: 493-504,1953- 

WALKER, BuRNHAM S., Lemon, Henry M., Davison, M. Morra, & 
ScHwartz, Morton K. “Acid Phosphatases: A Review,” American 
Journal of Clinical Pathology, 24 (July 1954), 807-837. 


Dermatology 

Downinc, Jonn G. “Medical Progress: Dermatologic Therapy,” New Eng- 
land 7. Med., 249: 976-988, 1953. 

Downinc, JOHN G., & Fotan, D. W. “Late Ulceration Twenty Years after 
Implantation of Radon Seeds: Report of a Case,” New England 7. Med., 
249:1031-1032, 1953. 

HOLLANDER, ALFRED, SOMMERS, SHELDON C., & GRIMWADE, ANNE E, 
‘Histochemical and Ultraviolet Microscopic Studies of Chronic Der- 
matoses and the Corium Membrane,” Journal of Investigative Derma- 
tology, 22 (April 1954), 335-347. 

RoNCHESE, FRANCESCO. “Treatment of Pediculosis Ciliorum in an Infant,” 
New England 7. Med., 249:897-898, 1953. 


Government 


Harvey, LasHLey G. “Representation and Apportionment,” ‘Member- 
ship,” “Legislative Sessions and Organization,” & ‘The Use of Joint 
Committees in Massachusetts, Maine, and Connecticut,” being re- 
spectively Chapters 3, 5,6, & Appendix B in Zeller, Belle, ed., American 
State Legislatures. Report of the Committee on American Legislatures, American 
Political Science Association. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. 

Harvey, LasHtey G., Huntincton, P., Howarp, P., 
FLETCHER, JOHN L., & WESTMEYER, TRoy R. “Massachusetts,” Chapter 
5 (pp. 70-99) of David, Paul T., et al., edd. Presidential Nominating Poli- 
tics in 1952. The Northeast. Vol. II of the Report of the Cooperative Re- 
search Project on Convention Delegates. Prepared under the auspices 
of the American Political Science Association with the cooperation of 
The Brookings Institution. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 


[c. 1954.] 
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Human Relations 


Wuittemore, Irvine C. “The Deferment of Graduate Students,” American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, 39 (Winter, 1953-54), 618-623. 


Medicine 


CHANDLER, Harotp L., Lawry, E. Y., Poree, K. G., & Mann, G. V. 
“Spontaneous and Induced Variations in Serum Lipoproteins,” Circu- 
lation, 8:723-731, 1953. 

CHANDLER, Haroitp L., & Mann, G. V. “Heparin Treatment of Patients 
with Angina Pectoris: Failure to Influence either the Clinical Course or 
the Serum Lipids,” New England 7. Med., 249: 1045-1051, 1953. 

EsauGH, FRANKLIN G., JR., EMERSON, CHARLES P., & Ross, Josepu F. “The 
Use of Radioactive Chromium 51 as an Erthrocyte Tagging Agent for 
the Determination of Red Cell Survival in Vivo,” 7. Clin. Investigation, 
32:1260-1276, 1953. 

INGELFINGER, Franz J. “Diseases of the Small Intestine,” in: Portis, S. A., 
ed., Diseases of the Digestive System. Philadelphia: Lea and Ferbiger, 1953. 
Chapter 24. 

Keerer, CuesTer S. “The Impact of Research and Medical Education on 
Public Health,” Pub. Health Rep. 69:80-84, 1954. 

. “Sulfonamides and Antibiotics,” in Smith, A., & Wermer, P. L., 
edd., Modern Treatment: A Guide for General Practice. New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., 1953, pp. 51-73. 

LoweLL, Francis C. “Skin-sensitizing Antibody and Allergy and Resistance 
to Insulin,” in: Pappenheimer, A. M., Jr., The Nature and Significance of 
the Antibody Response. Symposium held at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, March 21 and 22, 1951. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953. pp. 145-155. 

LowELL, Francis C., & ScHILLER, IRvinc W. “Significance of Change in the 
Expiratory Rate Observed during Measurement of the Vital Capacity 
in Asthma,” 7. Allergy, 24: 492-498, 1953. 

Francis C., ScHILLER, IRvinc W., Lyncu, Mary T., & LoweLL, 
Autce. “Change in the Rate of Oxygen Saturation of the Arterial 
Blood Associated with Induced Asthmatic Attacks,” 7. Allergy, 24: 
499-595, 1953- 

RELMAN, ARNOLD S., EtsTen, B., & ScHwartz, W. B. “The Relation of 
Plasma Carbon Dioxide Tension to Renal Reabsorption of Bicarbon- 
ate,” 7. Clin. Investigation, 32: 972-978, 1953. 

Ross, JosEPH F., BarGeER, A. C., Fincu, Stuart C., Ross, R.S., Price, H. L., 
& Freireicu, E. J. “The Blood Volume before and following Experi- 
mentally Produced Congestive Heart Failure in Dogs,” Tr. A. Am. 
Physicians, 66: 278-293, 1953. 

SANCHEZ, GuILLERMO C., KRAMER, Puitip, & INGELFINGER, FRANz J 
“Motor Mechanisms of the Esophagus, Particularly of its Distal Por- 
tions,” Gastroenterology, 25: 321-332, 1952. 

We wstTEIN, Louis. “Principles of Clinical Immunology,” in Smith, A., & 
Wermer, P. L., edd., Modern Treatment: A Guide for General Practice. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1953, pp. 26-50. 

We mnsTEIN, Louis, VoceL, M. L., & Wernstetn, N. “A Study of the Rela- 
tionship of the Absence of Tonsils to the Incidence of Bulbar Polio- 
myelitis,” 7. Pediat., 44:14-19, 1954. 

[Continued on p. 24] 
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Some Consideration of the Physiology of 
Symbols” 


Hupson Hoactanp, Executive Director, 
Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology 
Research Professor of Physiology, Boston University 


of course, like everyone 
else, are concerned with sym- 
bols and are especially interested 
professionally in their manipulation. 
As a matter of fact they have greatly 
refined and extended their special 
use in mathematics and in model 
making, but they use symbols mainly 
as signs or as denotative symbols in 
contrast to connotative or evocative 
symbols with which we here have 
agreed to be concerned. The training 
of the scientist as scientist, as indeed 
the training of all scholars, tends to 
develop in some of us aversion for 
the emotionally charged evocative 
symbol. Too often such symbols are 
used for short-circuiting reason and 
blowing the fuse of considered judg- 
ment in favor of anti-intellectualism 
and the destruction of truth. There 
are, of course, many illustrations of 
this. The swastika came to us to sym- 
bolize a perversion of truth in terms 
of racial and social pseudoscience. 
The hammer and sickle symbolizes 
to us a rigid orthodoxy of perverse 
meanings....The evocative symbol 
has all too often been a tool in the 
hands of the powerful for exploita- 
tion, bigotry, and tyranny. 

On the other hand, symbols are 
essential to the development and 


*From an address given August 31, 1954, 
at the Fourteenth Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion held at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, on the subject 
“Symbols and Society.” Dr. Hoagland, who 
served as Chairman this year, has generously 
permitted use of his inaugural address. All 
the papers prepared for this meeting will be 
published under the title Symbols and Society 
by the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, by whose permission we pre- 
sent Dr. Hoagland’s paper. 


continuity of orderly social institu- 
tions.... 

All thinking and communication 
are in terms of symbols and the ne- 
cessity of the symbolic process is em- 
bedded in our whole biological his- 
tory as a property of the phylogenetic 
development of organized nervous 
systems. 


N this connection I would like to 
I take a few minutes to consider an 
aspect of symbolism that I believe 
has not been dealt with by others in 
these Conferences. By way of intro- 
duction I should say that I am a 
physiologist whose primary profes- 
sional interest is in the mechanisms 
of brain action. It is an article of 
faith, or perhaps I should say a 
working hypothesis, for some of us to 
consider that all behavior, whether it 
be the reflex response to a pinprick 
or the composition of a Beethoven 
symphony, is mediated by the inte- 
grated action of the billions of cells 
that make up the nervous system. 
Work over the past few decades has 
shed new light on mechanisms of 
nervous action in relation to percep- 
tion, learning, and memory, and has 
led to the view that the formation of 
symbols, particularly in the field of 
perceptual processes, is a correlate of 
the basic nature of the integrated 
behavior of organized nerve nets 
ranging all the way from worms to 
man. The brain is an enormously 
complicated electronic device con- 
tinually active in patterned ways. 
Over its billions of fibers course kal- 
eidoscopic, shifting patterns of elec- 
trical activity which can be recorded 
by the tools available in our labora- 
tories. The brain is not just a resting 
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telephone switchboard into which 
connections from the environment 
can be plugged by way of our sense 
organs to eventuate in motor re- 
sponses by our muscles. It is rather a 
continuously active network of re- 
verberating electrical circuits, active 
in complex patterns of messages both 
awake and asleep which appear to 
correspond symbolically to events in 
the world about us and to their cor- 
relates in consciousness. Electrical 
nerve messages from the sense organs 
modify these reverberating patterns 
and translate them into conscious- 
ness, and into conscious and uncon- 
scious drives. As Mueller pointed out 
100 years ago, we consciously experi- 
ence not the direct world about us 
but only events in the nervous sys- 
tem which we assume reflect the 
world we live in. New concepts in 
recent years have emerged from stud- 
ies of the brain so that today we 
even speak of “purposive mech- 
anisms” without contradiction of 
terms, since purpose can be defined 
in systems of communication such as 
nerve nets containing appropriate 
feedback. 

Since symbolization is a basic pro- 
duct of nervous action we might 
expect that certain disease condi- 
tions and a variety of chemical 
agents would modify the significance 
of symbols. The widespread mental 
disorder known as schizophrenia is 
characterized by, above all else, a 
distortion of one’s ability to use 
symbols in a socially acceptable 
fashion. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that some striking paintings 
have emerged from the brushes of 
schizophrenic patients. ...But most 
symbolic productions of these pa- 
tients are bizarre and quite mean- 
ingless to us although full of signifi- 
cance for them. I recall, for example, 
a patient who liked beefsteak but got 
little satisfaction out of eating it. His 
enjoyment came from drawing pic- 
tures of steak on paper and eating 
the paper.... 


T is a hypothesis on the part of 
] some of us that these patients are 
suffering from a disease of internal 
chemical metabolic origin operating 
so as to disturb the circuits of trans- 
mission of nerve messages in the 
brain. The particular nature of the 
psychotic manifestations will, of 
course, depend upon the past condi- 
tioning history of the individual— 
his psychodynamics—but this, in 
turn, is dependent upon the pat- 
terns of action of nerve messages in 
his brain. These patients, I believe, 
are no less physically ill than are per- 
sons suffering from arthritis or can- 
cer. We have simply not as yet been 
able to unravel the subtle chemical 
and physical disturbances of their 
tissues. But interesting advances are 
being made. For example, there are 
certain drugs which will produce 
psychotic-like behavior of short dura- 
tion in normal human subjects. The 
most interesting of these substances 
is known as lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide, abbreviated—LSD. A thirty- 
millionth part of a gram taken by 
mouth is sufficient to produce psy- 
chotic experiences in a normal indi- 
vidual lasting eight to ten hours, and 
evidence suggests it probably does so 
by acting upon specific chemical 
receptors in cells of the brain. LSD 
is not produced in the body. It is of 
plant origin and has been synthe- 
sized in the laboratory, but within 
the past two or three years Canadian 
investigators have reported that a 
substance may possibly be formed in 
the body of some persons by aber- 
rant metabolism of certain hormones 
that structurally bears some resem- 
blance to LSD and is active in pro- 
ducing psychotic symptoms when it 
is administered to normal persons in 
small doses. It has not yet been possi- 
ble for technical reasons to demon- 
strate that this substance is pro- 
duced more in psychotic patients and 
less in other persons, and this par- 
ticular lead may prove to be un- 
fruitful; but work along these and 
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related lines may lead to a better un- 
derstanding of the chemical basis 
of schizophrenia and perhaps to its 
eventual chemotherapy. 


MENTION this example because it 
I introduces the subject of psycho- 
pharmacology, a term for the study 
of the effect of drugs on psychologi- 
cal processes... . 

The field of psychopharmacology 
is relatively new, although some 
crude aspects of it are very old and it 
has at times been used for undesir- 
able ends. Thus changes in person- 
ality brought about by alcohol have 
been employed by white traders to 
drive stiff bargains with Indians and 
other primitive peoples, usually with 
a sorry backlash for all concerned 
....Just as gunpowder, the airplane, 
and nuclear energy can be misused, 
so can drugs in affecting men’s abili- 
ty to deal with symbols and values. 
The late Russian physiologist, I. P. 
Pavlov, I am told, was a gentle, kind- 
ly scholar, quite disinterested in poli- 
tics. The procedures of brain wash- 
ing, using his conditioned reflex 
techniques developed from animal 
studies of brain function, seem as 
alien to his spirit as would be the de- 
struction of Boston by a nuclear ex- 
plosion to the spirit of Albert Ein- 
stein. On the other hand, many 
drugs, misused for political ends, 
particularly the barbiturates, have, 
in the hands of psychiatrists, en- 
abled shattered neurotic patients to 
recall events and relive experiences, 
producing beneficial therapy. This is 
especially true of the war neuroses. 
These same drugs can give sleep to 
the sleepless and anesthesia to the 
suffering patient. With advances in 
our understanding of brain chemistry 
and physiology, it is not too much 
to expect that selective drugs and 
surgical procedures may be used to 
improve the lot of man more ex- 
tensively. But the beginnings along 
these lines are modest and the dan- 
gers of misuse are great. Thus, the 


operation known as leucotomy, re- 
ferred to by some as psychosurgery, 
severs nerve fibers to the frontal 
lobes of the brain. It often has dra- 
matic effect in relieving the misery 
of depression and acute anxiety. 
The tortured psychotic may have 
his worries cut out by the surgeon’s 
knife, as patients have themselves 
described the effects of this operation, 
which unfortunately is not always 
successful in improving the patient’s 
personality. Brain operations by neu- 
rophysiologists on animals, not yet 
successfully applied to man, have 
demonstrated that savage, aggres- 
sive, and thoroughly dangerous mon- 
keys can be converted to friendly, 
cooperative, and even affectionate 
ones without apparent impairment 
of mental function by the destruc- 
tion of small, specific areas of nerve 
cells. The brain is not one organ 
but a multitude of functionally in- 
terrelated organs composed of tissues 
with different chemical responsivi- 
ties. It is not too much to hope that 
better understanding of this remark- 
able set of mechanisms may ulti- 
mately make possible the modifica- 
tion of pathological symbolization, 
whether it occurs in a psychotic pa- 
tient or in a psychopath like Adolf 
Hitler. 


oO summarize then, the effect on 
gp subject of evocative symbols 
depends basically on the physical 
chemistry and organization of action 
in the nerve cells of his brain and on 
chemical factors in the brain’s in- 
ternal environment. The patterns of 
physiological action within the brain 
corresponding to symbols are sub- 
ject to direct modification, not only 
by conditioning techniques but by 
chemical and surgical procedures. 
These procedures while crude now 
will surely improve in time, and I 
have indicated a few of their present 
applications in medicine and to poli- 
tics. Like all the discoveries of sci- 
ence, psychopharmacology may be 
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exploited by the wrong people for the 
wrong ends, and ethical problems 
raised by these approaches are ex- 
tensive and complicated. Even in 
purely therapeutic procedures such 
as those of so-called psychosurgery, 


argument about the ethics of irre- 
versibly changing a patient’s per- 
sonality, even for the better, has been 
the subject of controversy over the 
past decade. 


Graduate School Board, 1954-1955 


Professor Warren S. Tryon, of the 
History Department, was nominated 
by the College of Liberal Arts fac- 
ulty at its February, 1954, meeting 
for appointment by President Case 
to the Graduate School Board. His 
term will expire in June, 1958. The 
retiring Board member is Dr. Carl 
E. Purinton, Professor of Religion. 

The other members of the Board 
are: Dean Duncan E. Macdonald, 
Chairman; Dean Ralph W. Taylor, 
College of Liberal Arts; Dean Wil- 
liam G., Sutcliffe, College of Business 
Administration; Dr. Donald D. Dur- 
rell, Professor of Education; Dr. Paul 


S. Schilling, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, acting for Dr. Elmer A. 
Leslie, who is on Sabbatical leave; 
Dr. Burnham S. Walker, Professor 
of Biochemistry; and from the Fac- 
ulty of the College of Liberal Arts: Dr. 
Angelo P. Bertocci, Professor of Com- 
parative Literature (to June, 1955); 
Dr. Leland C, Wyman, Professor of 
Biology, acting for Dr. Lowell V. 
Coulter, who is on Sabbatical leave; 
and Dr. Lashley G. Harvey, Profes- 
sor of Government and United 
States Citizenship on the Maxwell 
Foundation (to June, 1957). 
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Wirkins, Rosert W. “Current Drug Treatment of Hypertension,” Mod. 
Concepts Cardiovas. Dis., 22:198-201, 1953. 


Witxins, Rosert W., & Jupson, WALTER E. “Problems Arising from the | 


Use of Hypotensive Drugs in Hypertensive Patients,” Jr. A. Am. Phy- 


sictans, 66: 175-189, 1953. 


Music 


Reap, GARDNER. Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices. New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp. 1953. xxi, 631 pp. $15.00. 

Trtcoms, Everett. Anglican Ways. New York: H. W. Gray. 1954. 45 pp. 
$2.00. 


Old Testament Literature 


Leste, ELMER A. Jeremiah. New York and Nashville, Abingdon Press. 1954. 


349 PP- 
Pediatrics 
Cranpon, J. H., Sraupincer, L., Jr., & Ext. “Mid-Thigh | 
Ampuiation i in a Patient with Hemophilia,” New England 7. Med., 249: 
657, Oct. 1953. 
[Continued on p. 25] 
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Latin American Studies, 1954-1955 


The attention of all graduate stu- 
dents is called to the new plan for 
extended work in the Latin Ameri- 
can area, under the general guid- 
ance of Dr. Thomas W. Palmer, Jr., 
Coordinator of Latin American Stud- 
ies. Dr. Palmer has just completed 
three years of service with the State 
Department in Brazil and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In Brazil he kept in 
close touch with contemporary Latin 
American problems and in Wash- 
ington with the formulation of 
United States policy toward Latin 
America. 

These studies will emphasize dur- 
ing the first year the broad historical, 
political, and economic evolution of 
Latin America and its contemporary 
political and social problems. They 
will focus particularly on the trend 
toward increasing nationalism in 


Latin America and on the increasing 
evidences of anti-American senti- 
ment, as manifested recently in 
Brazil. Considerable attention will 
be paid to the political, economic, 
and cultural relations between the 
United States and Latin America, 
including Point Four, private in- 
vestment, problems of combatting 
Communism, as in Guatemala, etc. 
The plan this year will be to special- 
ize in a discipline, for example his- 
tory, government, Spanish, econom- 
ics, or geography, with a particular 
emphasis on the Latin American 
area. 

For further information see Dr. 
Palmer, Room 306 CLA (telephone 
extension 312). He may also be of 
help in suggesting opportunities in 
business and government concerned 
with Latin America. 
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Pharmacology 


SmirH, THomas C., Kocuaxian, C. D., & Fonpat, E. “Testosterone and 
Tissue Respiration,” Am. 7. Physiol., 174: 247, Aug. 1953. 

TRAPOLD, J. H., PLumMeR, ALBERT J., & YONKMAN, F. F. “Cardiovascular 
and Respiratory Effects of Serpasil, a New Crystalline Alkaloid from 
Rauwolfia Serpentina Benth, in the Dog,” 7. Pharmacol. and Exper. 


Therap., 110:205-214, 1954. 
Philosophy 


Bertocct, PETER A. “Religious Diversity and American Education,” School 
and Society, 80 (Aug. 21, 1954), 55-6. 

Physics 

Macponatp, Duncan E. “Quality Aspects of the Aerial Photographic 
System,” pp. 51-72 of Optical Image Evaluation. Proceedings of the 
N [ational] B [ureau] of S [tandards] Semicentennial Symposium on 
Optical Image Evaluation...October 18, 19, & 20, 1951. National 
Bureau of Standards Circular 526. Issued April 29, 1954. 

PEsTRECOV, KonsTANTIN. “Notes on Russian Photogrammetric Optics,” 
Photogrammetric Engineering, 20 (June 1954), 488-492. 

Smitu, F. Dow. “A Letter to Physics Teachers,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, 54. (March, 1954), 224-8. 
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Physiology 

Bass, Davin E., KieEMAN, C. R., Quinn, M., & J. A. “Optimal 
Time of Diffusion of Thiocyanate Ion in Normal Men; Correlation of 
Thiocyanate Space with Body Weight, Surface Area and Lean Body 
Mass,” 7. Applied Physiol., 6:33, July, 1953. 

Quinn, M., Bass, Davin E., & KeEEMaN, C. R. “Effect of Acute Cold Ex- 
posure on Serum Potassium, and Magnesium and the Electrocardio- 
gram in Man,” Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. and Med., 83: 660, Aug./Sept. 1953. 


Psychiatry 


Garpner, Georce E. ‘“‘Higher Education and Mental Health,” Ment. Hyg., 
37: 354, July, 1953. 

Matamup, “The Psychiatric Aspects of Geriatrics,” 7. Iowa State 
Med. Soc., 43:461-466, 1953. 

. “Psychiatric Hospital Practice,”’ zbid., 44:56-61, 1954 

. Psychosomatics: A Medical Definition of Body-Mind Relationship. (Uni- 

versity Lecture, Dec. 8, 1953.) Boston: Boston University Press, 1954. 

24 pp. 50¢. 


Psychology of Religion 


Jounson, Paut E. “Brightman’s Contribution to Personalism,’’ The Per- 
sonalist, 35 (Winter, 1954), 59-72 


Public Relations 


Maccosy, ELEANor E., & Maccosy, NaTHan. Interview: A Tool 
of Science,” Chapter 12, pp. 449-487, in Lindzey, Gardner, ed., Hand- 
book of Social Psychology. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, Inc. f[e. 1954.] 

Donatp N., & Maccosy, NATHAN. “‘Factors Influencing Verbal 
Learning from Films under Varying Conditions of Audience Participa- 
tion,” Fournal of Experimental Psychology, 46 (1953), 411-8. 


Radiology 


Wissinc, Econ G. E. ““The Management of Upper Gastrointestinal Hemor- 
rhage,” Ann. Int. Med., 39: 241, Aug. 1953. 


Religion 


Kwanc-Won. “Origen’s Text of Matthew in his Against Celsus,”’ Journal 
of Theological Studies, N.S. 4 (April 1953), 42-49. 


Sociology 


Morris, ALBERT. Criminals and the Community: Four Lectures in Criminology. 
Department of Criminology, University of Melbourne. [Foreword 
dated Nov. 1953.] 57 pp. $1.00, at Boston University Bookstore. 

. “Massachusetts: The Aftermath of the Prison Riots of 1952,” The 
Prison Journal, 34 (April 1954), 35-37. 

SWEETSER, FRANK L., JR. “Grade School Families Meet Television,” No. 
2553 in Psychological Abstracts, March 1954. 


Statistical and Research Services 


ALMAN, JOHN E. “The University Service Bureau,”’ Invitational Conference on 
Testing Problems (Oct. 31, 1953). Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service. [c. 1954], 147-150. 
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Approved Dissertation Subjects 


Listed below are the dissertation subjects approved by the Graduate School Board 
between September 1, 1953, and February 28, 1954. The title of the completed disserta- 
tion may differ somewhat from the subject as here given. The student’s department of 
study 1s indicated after his name; and following the subject are noted the names of the 
readers, first, second, and occasionally third, in that order. 


John Bennett, Jr. — Psychology — ‘“‘Modification of the Self-Concept as a 
Function of Electro-Shock Therapy.’ Chester C. Bennett, Austin W. 
Berkeley, Charles N. Leef, Bernard B. Hymovitch. 

Newell S. Booth, Jr. — Psychology of Religion — ‘*Psychological Concepts 
of Self-Assertion and Certain Theological Interpretations of ‘The Fall’.” 
Paul E. Johnson, L. Harold DeWolf. 

Robert M. Brenner — Biology — ‘‘The Effects of X-Irradiation upon the 
Cellular Changes Occurring During Adreno-Cortical Regeneration in 
the Rat.”” Donald I. Patt, Leland C. Wyman. 

Howard H. Chauncey — Biochemistry — ‘‘Salivary Components and their 
Relation to Normal and Pathological Processes of the Oral Cavity.” 
Fabian J. Lionetti, Burnham S. Walker. 

Sarah E. Clark — English — ‘“‘A Study of the Relation Between the Prosodic, 
Rhythmic, and Melodic Structures of Middle English Poetry.”” Wins- 
low H. Loveland, Willis Wager. 

Stanley Deutsch — Physiology — ‘“‘Quantitative Measurement of Melano- 
phore Response to Drugs and Hormones.” Earl R. Loew, Earl H. 
Dearborn. 

C. David Ensign — Church History — “Radical German Pietism (1675 
1769).”’ Edwin P. Booth, S. Paul Schilling. 

Ralph. F. Goldman — Biology —“The Effect of X-Irradiation on the 
Functioning of Adrenal Auto-Transplants, as Measured by the Response 
to Stress.” Leland C. Wyman, Donald I. Patt. 

Charles F. Herberger — English — “English Biography and the Renaissance 
Concept of Man.” Donald J. Winslow, John F. Leisher. 

Joseph F. Hill, Jr. — German — ‘“‘Max Mell, the Dramatist.”” Erich G. 
Budde, Waldo C. Peebles. 

Lewis W. Hunt — Psychology — ‘*The Effect of Distributed Practice on 
Anxiety-Produced Decrement in Serial Rote Learning.’’ Austin W. 
Berkeley, Garry Margolius, John Arsenian. 

Roland E. Kircher — Systematic Theology — ‘‘ Method and Presuppositions 
of Rudolf Bultmann’s Thought Concerning the Ethical Teachings of 
Jesus.” L. Harold DeWolf, S. Paul Schilling. 

Charles E. Mayer — Psy chology —“Interstriatal Transfer in the Rat under 
Conditions of Restricted and Normal Striatal Stimulation.” John M. 
Harrison, Garry Margolius. 

Alfred B. Minyard — Church History — “The Theological Outlook of 
Phillips Brooks.” Edwin P. Booth, S. Paul Schilling. 

Mel-Thomas Rothwell — Philosophy — ‘‘The Three Historical Foundations 
of Moral Philosophy.” Peter A. Bertocci, John H. Lavely. 

Howard Saltsburg — Chemistry — ‘Some Aspects of Nucleation in Gaseous 
Systems.”” Howard Reiss, Lowell V. Coulter, Walter Hauser. 

Richard H. Schlagel — Philosophy —‘“‘An Analysis of Some Recent 
Theories of Sense-Data.”’ Peter A. Bertocci, George Berry. 
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William E. Sellers — English — “‘The Folklore of Kinship in the British 
Traditional Ballads.” John F. Leisher, Frank L. Sweetser, Jr. 

Sister Catherine Josephine Gillis — Mathematics — “The Wolfowitz Two- 
Sample Test.” Gottfried E. Noether, Elmer B. Mode. 


Sister Mary John Hoye — Chemistry 


— “Surface Adsorption of Gases on 


Solids.”” Lowell V. Coulter, Edward O. Holmes, Jr. 
Harry R. Snyder, Jr. — Chemistry — “The Formation and Thermal De- 


composition of 3,3 Disubstituted-Pyrazolines.” 


Norman N. Lichtin. 
Bernard Sternsher — History 


J. Philip Mason, 


— “Professor on the Potomac — The Contri- 


bution to the New Deal of Rexford Guy Tugwell.” Francis G. Walett, 


Robert E. Moody. 


Leonard C. Vander Linde, Jr. — Psychology — “An Investigation of the 
Management of Aggression in Patients with Migraine Headache.” 
Chester C. Bennett, Austin W. Berkeley, Charles N. Leef, J. Warren 


Thiesen. 


Gerassimos Zervopoulos — Church History — ‘‘Athanasius’ New Testament 


Text (with an Historical Study on his Person and Work).” 


Booth, Kwang-Won Kim. 


Edwin P. 


The Mark of Maturity” 


The mark of maturity is the ca- 
pacity for reflective commitment. 
This involves, on the one hand, full 
recognition of all the funded wisdom 
of the race, full respect for all the 
knowledge available to man and 
relevant to any specific decision. It 
also involves the recognition that 
human knowledge is never complete, 
that all the evidence is never in, and 
that we must, of necessity, decide and 
act on the basis of partial informa- 
tion and take the risk of being par- 
tially wrong. The mature man real- 
izes how easy it is to believe blindly 
and to act impulsively and uncritical- 
ly. He also realizes how easy it is to 
inquire, ponder, and debate in- 
definitely without ever arriving at a 


*Reprinted by the courtesy of the author, 
Theodore M. Greene, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Yale University, from his address 
“Formulating a Philosophy of Life” de- 
livered at the First Buck Hill Falls Confer- 
ence on Preprofessional Education, Novem- 
ber 27, 1950. By permission from Preparation 
Sor Medical Education in the Liberal Arts College, 
by Aura E. Severinghaus, HenryW. Carman, 
and William E. Cadbury, Jr. Copyright, 
1953- McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


resolute decision and without em- 
barking on a definite course of 
action. Witness man’s tendency to 
decide and act unreflectively on 
political and religious issues, witness 
the opposite tendency of the aca- 
demic mind to reflect endlessly at the 
expense of resolute commitment. 
Maturity expresses itself in the recog- 
nition that man can and should 
somehow combine the faith of the 
child with the skepticism of the ado- 
lescent; that all the vital issues of life 
are controversial and that no really 
important problem is ever suscepti- 
ble to absolute foolproof solution; 
and that man must therefore decide 
and act in the light of partial evi- 
dence and partial understanding, in 
the spirit of a critical, informed, risk- 
accepting faith. This mature atti- 
tude is, it seems to me, ideally ex- 
emplified in the competent surgeon 
who, faced with a necessary opera- 
tion, has the courage to use the 
knife, boldly and without hesitation, 
in the light of all relevant and avail- 
able knowledge, yet with full realiza- 
tion of all the risks involved and of the 
finitude of all medical knowledge. 
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